DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

told her mother that she was not one of those tire-
some women who made themselves a nuisance with
perpetual baby-worship. Certainly her brothers and
sisters had their children less constantly with them
than she, but they could afford a staff of trustworthy
tutors and governesses. Her motherhood had to be,
as in poorer families, of a more companionable kind,
and it entailed a good deal of self-denial in other
ways.1

The first volume of Mr. Theodore Martin's Life
of the Prince Consort appeared this winter on the
thirteenth anniversary of his death. It was the
sequel to General Grey's Early Tears of the Prince
Consort, and the Queen had supplied the author with
the letters and memoranda on which it was based.
By modern standards of biography (whether right or
wrong) this substantial volume, the first of five,
carried idealism to a point where all impressions of
individual portraiture vanish : the Prince appeared
to be exempt from any touch of the weaknesses and
imperfections otherwise common to humanity; and
whereas now the lapse of so many years since his
death would have caused the subject to seem out of
date, it was then widely felt that the publication was
premature. Princess Louis had received an advance
copy from the Queen, and she wrote to her that she
found the book interesting, that she was satisfied,
that Mr, Martin had done his difficult task feelingly
and delicately, that the volume was to her <e inex-
pressibly precious and opens a field for thought in
various senses/9 that " it was touching and fine of

1 Ibid., pp. 282, 383.
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